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the industrial expansion. Except for the establishment of sick benefit funds and the revision of the accident insurance law? the State Duma made no contribution to the meager labor legislation enacted prior to 1906. The "provisional rales" of March 4, 1906 (issued before the convocation of the Duma), legalized trade unions, as well as organizations of employers, but limited their functions to vaguely defined activities such as improvement in the conditions of labor, setting up of a machinery for the arbitration of industrial disputes, inquiry into wages, educational work, and management of labor exchanges. These provisions, if liberally interpreted, might have led to a fruitful development of the labor movement, even though each union was required to have a charter approved by administrative officials, and the amalgamation of unions was specifically forbidden. It would seem that unionism had made a promising start; and, according to somewhat controversial data, from 650 to 860 unions (authorities disagree as to the exact number), with an aggregate membership of perhaps 250,000, or about 10 per cent of the total number of workers, secured official recognition by 1907. Under the stern rule of Stolypin, however, they speedily disappeared, and the few smaller unions that managed to survive (for instance, the printers' and the woodworkers' unions) exercised hardly any influence. The anti-union policy was adhered to by Stolypin's successors. At a meeting of the council of ministers in August, 1915, Prince V. N". Shakhovskoy, minister of commerce and industry, admitted that "in many instances the liquidation of the trade unions has been carried out without sufficient justification by unduly active generals, or by too energetic provincial governors"; a similar opinion was voiced by Prince N. B. Shcherbatov, minister of the interior. "Abuses are frequent in dealing with the trade unions. . . ." he said. "The generals and governors prefer to close down the organizations they dislike rather than to look after them or be responsible for them." The only agencies of organized labor that gained a footing prior to the revolution of 1917 were the sick benefit funds established by a law of June 23, 1912. Some 2,800 funds, with an aggregate membership of over two million, were functioning in 1914. They were financed by contributions of workers and employers, and labor took an active part in their management. Their jurisdiction, however, was necessarily narrow, and they were in no sense a substitute for the trade unions. Another law of June 23, 1912, dealt with accident insurance, providing medical aid and relief during iBrress due